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As They View lt 


Journalism ---Business or Profession? 


MONG those who actually make up the American newspapers, that is those 
who write them and edit them and direct editorial policy, a growing feeling 
of uneasiness is rising that the newspaper profession is becoming a business and 


losing its professional status. st ies 


“This conflict between the profession and the business arises naturally. The value 
of newspaper plants and newspaper properties has grown tremendously in the last 
generation. A hundred newspapers in America today are easily worth a million 
dollars and more. Indeed any good newspaper in a city of over a hundred thousand 
with a morning paper and evening paper is worth a million dollars, and probably a 
million and a half. Twenty or thirty years ago the same newspaper was not worth 
more than a third of a million, generally about a quarter of a million would price 
it fairly high. Pe) es 

“With newspapers worth so much money, naturally we find a strong emphasis in 
the management of the business side, and this emphasis produces a feeling on the 
part of the public that they should receive their newspapers as a gift from the 
advertisers, which lessens the emphasis upon the editorial side of the business. 


* *” * 


“Our journalistic forbears struggled with the dangers and temptations of direct 
corruption. They sometimes had to put individual advertisers seeking to control 
news or politics in their proper place. 

* * ca 


“Our problems are concerned somewhat with rich owners and go-getting business 
managers and high-pressure space salesmen who are all inclined to forget that ours 
is a profession and not an industry. The previous ethical standards of these men 
have been founded on buying and selling material things and not upon dealing with 
the unsubstantial but highly valuable good name of a newspaper which is its chief 
asset.”—William Allen White, in the Bulletin of the American Society of Newspaper 


Editors. 
Editors and Their Readers 


OR the last five years, I have been trying to get a perspective, trying to under- 

stand why it is that we hear so much caustic comment about American news- 
papers. I have delved into this subject of publishing economics to see whether from 
the advertising standpoint there is any necessity for making so many newspapers 
that appeal to morons. I find even among advertising men an undercurrent of dis- 
content, namely, that the American newspaper in many cities is showing a deterio- 
ration rather than an improvement in quality. 


* * * 


“T am convinced that many an editor underestimates the intelligence of his read- 
ers. . . . Is really important news considered important by our newspapers? 
Some of the most important economic developments in the country, for instance, 
are relegated to the financial page on the theory that they are interesting only 
to a small class of readers. . . . Much important news is buried on inside pages 
or given inconspicuous headlines. Some editors imagine the material which goes 
on special pages is of interest only to those who happen to read those pages. 

If the first page is an indication of what is considered important, then many of our 
first pages are not edited for the really intelligent people of the country at all.”— 
David Lawrence, in the Bulletin of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
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Whom Will You Serve? 


Young Men and Women Must Choose Between Journalism and Propaganda 


“And Joshua said unto all the people 

Now therefore fear the Lord and serve him 
in sincerity and in truth; and put away the 
gods which your fathers served on the other 
side of the flood, and in Egypt And if it 
seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, choose 
you this day whom ye will serve.’’—Joshua 
XXIV. 


HERE has been growing up of 
late a curious and, I believe, 
dangerous assumption that the 

journalist and the propagandist have 
much in common—that they are, in 
reality, laborers in the same vineyard. 
I use the word “journalist” reluctantly 
and because of its convenience; news- 
paper man is the designation which 
comes more readily to my typewriter. 

It is true that the journalist and the 
propagandist at times work with the 
same tools and are likely to have had 
the same training. But there, it 
seems to me, the similarity ends. 

The journalist’s loyalty is to his 
newspaper and to the public welfare. 
The propagandist’s loyalty is to his 
client or to his cause. 

The journalist is concerned with 
the printing of a fair, accurate and 
objective report. The propagandist is 
concerned only with printing that 
which shall be favorable to his client 
or cause. 

The journalist believes in news in 
the abstract, news per se. The prop- 
agandist has a selective interest in 
news; only that news which concerns 
in some way his client or cause inter- 
ests him. 

The journalist believes news must 
be printed regardless of whom it 
pleases or displeases. The propagan- 
dist seeks to suppress that news 


By M. V. ATWOOD 


Associate Editor, The Gannett Newspapers 


which may be harmful to his client or 
cause. 


HE newspaper is a complex insti- 
tution. Society, rightly, or wrong- 
ly, and in part no doubt through fault 
of the newspaper itself, expects too 
much of the daily press. It is to the 





An Editor's Career 


ORE than 25 years of jour- 
M nalistic experience lie be- 

hind M Atwood, asso- 
ciate editor of The Gannett News- 
papers of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, who treats of 
propaganda and journalism in this 
issue of The Quill. 

Graduating from high school in 
1904, he became editor of the 
house organ of a bridge company 
in his home town of Groton, N. Y. 
Through his attendance at Cor- 
nell University he was campus re- 
porter for the Ithaca Daily News. 
He continued with this paper as 
telegraph editor after his gradua- 
tion. In 1911 he bought the 
Groton Journal, which he published 
until 1924 when he joined the 
Gannett organization. During this 
period, he also acquired four other 
weeklies in Tompkins and Cayuga 
Counties. 

In addition to his publishing 
business, Mr. Atwood was a mem- 
ber of the extension staff of the 
New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell from 1918 to 
1924. When he resigned his posi- 
tion as professor of extension 
teaching, he went to Utica, N. Y., 
as managing editor of the Utica 
Observer-Dispatch. He was there 
until 1927, when he went to Roch- 
ester to the same position on the 
Times-Union. He held this posi- 
tion until January, 1929, when he 
was placed in charge of the central 
office of the Gannett papers at 
Rochester for the study of news 
and editorial problems. 











credit of the newspaper that, after a 
fashion, it is performing many func- 
tions. It entertains us, it educates us, 
it protects our liberties, it promotes 
business, it serves as guide, philos- 
opher and friend, it helps govern us. 

But all of these activities are quite 
incidental to the newspaper’s primary 
function. Every thoughtful commen- 
tator I have been able to find, wheth- 
er working newspaper man or aca- 
demic scholar, with one possible ex- 
ception, is agreed that the newspaper 
can only be found derelict in its duty 
when it fails to give a reasonably ob- 
jective picture of the world of reality 
as it exists, or, as the canons of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors put it, if it fails to “communicate 
to the human race what its members 
do, feel and think.” Lucy Salmon 
in her two notable volumes of re- 
search into the periodical press “The 
Newspaper and the Historian” and 
“The Newspaper and Authority” finds 
that the function of the newspaper is 
“to record all contemporaneous hu- 
man interests, activities and 
tions.” 

I might quote 
these suffice. 

A logical conclusion from this con- 
ception is that the newspaper, in the- 
ory at least, should be quite unmoral. 
Indeed, Julian S. Mason, editor of the 
New York Evening Post, took exact- 
ly this point of view in discussing the 
recent contention of Police Commis- 
sioner Mulrooney of New York that 
the newspapers should suppress the 
news of racketeers and racketeering. 
Mr. Mason said, “Commissioner Mul- 


condi- 


many others, but 
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rooney may be perfectly right in say- 
ing that this business of setting down 
their doings hurts public welfare by 
advertising them. On the other hand, 
if we followed the Commissioner’s 
advice and suppressed a record of 
their doings, the public conscience 
would not be aroused.” Mr. Mason 
concluded that, “Both good and bad 
effects come from publication of 
racketeering news. My judgment is 
that it is the business of the newspa- 
pers to print it, letting its effects 
range themselves on the sides of good 
or evil as do the effects of recording 
other forms of human activity.” 

There is much to be said, I think, 
for this extreme point of view. We 
have churches and reformers to make 
us better, schools and colleges to edu- 
cate us, public officials to govern us. 
But what have we but the newspaper 
to spread before us our whole topsy- 
turvy age and say, “There you are; 
do you like yourself and what are you 
going to do about it?” 

In other words, for the body politic, 
the newspaper is the diagnostician; 
some other agency might better act as 
medical attendant and surgeon. In 
the past, we have expected the news- 
paper both to diagnose and operate. 
I doubt if this was sound. The 
surgeon so loves to operate that 
he may operate whether or not the 
diagnosis indicates an operation. So 
the newspaper that dearly loves 
crusading is likely to crusade, willy 
nilly, and its accuracy as a newspaper 
suffers. I am not one that views with 
alarm the passing of the crusading 
newspaper, the coming of the factual 
newspaper. But I trust that with its 
passing, we may have more and more 
critical weekly reviews, preferably 
low in price, which shall print no 
news but be violently for and against 
things. 

To hark back to my statement that 
the press is unmoral: Of course, in 
practise we can hardly fail to admit 
that the newspaper is a social institu- 
tion; the newspaper man cannot es- 
cape responsibility for the social ef- 
fects of his acts. But this is a topic 
for discussion by itself. 


HE newspaper must present its 

objective picture of a world of 
reality through its news columns, 
through its entertainment columns 
(made up of comics and “features”), 
through its editorials, and through 
its advertisements. It is important 
that these four departments be kept 
sharply and obviously differentiated, 
especially in respect to (a) the ad- 
vertising and all the nonadvertising 
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portions, and (b) news columns and 
editorials. 

Some may raise the question as to 
whether advertising, theoretically at 
least, has a legitimate part in per- 
forming the primary function of the 
newspaper. It is a question which for 
long has interested me. 

Let us see what Miss Salmon after 
her exhaustive study thought. She 
came to the conclusion that to the 
historian, at least, the advertising is 
one of the most important aspects of 
the press. 

The adless press, she felt, as a 
cure for the ills which the critical find 
in newspapers, “would not only not 
prove a panacea, but it would deprive 
society of the most flawless mirror of 
itself, and the historian of the most 
unimpeachable class of evidence at 
his command.” 

The adless paper would, she con- 
cluded further, “carry in itself the 
seeds of dissolution, not because ‘the 
advertisements pay for the news’ but 
because news is ephemeral, while 
the advertisements fundamentally re- 
cord the mainsprings of human ac- 
tion.” 

I myself should like to see an ad- 
less, endowed newspaper tried under 
proper auspices, but I believe with 
Miss Salmon that it could not take 
the place of the newspaper carrying 
advertising. 

In quoting Miss Salmon’s statement 
of the function of the newspaper, I 
purposely omitted her statement that 
this recording of all contemporaneous 
interests is in reality “to serve the 
future.” I cannot agree with this. If 
there ever was an institution whose 
purpose was to serve its own day, it 
is the newspaper. But I do not think 
this affects the validity of Miss Sal- 
mon’s contention on the place of ad- 
vertising. For if the advertising is 
of value to the historian in giving a 
picture of an age which is past, it is 
equally valuable to the age in which 
the newspaper is produced in pre- 
senting a picture of contemporary 
life. 

We might ask ourselves, if we are 
inclined to question this, how ac- 
curate a picture of those hectic days 
of 1929 the newspaper would have 
offered which ran no flamboyant ads 
showing arctic explorers reaching for 
cigarets instead of for North Poles, 
in the intrepid search of which they 
had frozen off their toes. 

I think we cannot escape the fact 
that while some advertising may be 
socially harmful, it has a legitimate 
place in the newspaper if the press 
would perform what seems pretty 
generally agreed is its chief function. 
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F advertising, then, has a legitimate 

place in the newspaper, why not 
propaganda, some may ask. 

Everett Dean Martin in his com- 
ment on advertising and propaganda 
in his book “Liberty” makes the mis- 
take, I think—at least so far as the 
newspaper is concerned—of tarring 
advertising and propaganda with the 
same brush. But, in justice to Mr. 
Martin, we should point out that he 
is concerned in social effects. 

Advertising, like propaganda of 
course, is a special pleader. But it is 
frankly such. By devices of typog- 
raphy and display, which are gen- 
erally recognized, it is set apart as 
the case of persons who have goods 
or ideas for sale. 

Advertising, openly and sometimes 
unashamed, says to the world, “This 
is what I say, and I am going to stick 
to it. My purpose is to sell you 
what I have to sell, and by golly I’m 
going to sell it.” 

Not so propaganda. It sneaks in 
by the back door and tells you that 
the Academy for the Lengthening 
of Human Life has found on exhaus- 
tive study by the world’s leading 
scientists (unnamed, or else residents 
of Timbuctu) that by eating pigs’ 
tails before the curl has been taken 
out of them the span of human life 
can be lengthened by 87.6791 years, 
with no mention that the office of the 
Academy is that of the advertising 
manager of the Association for Pro- 
moting the Consumption of Pork 
Products, to mention a wholly myth- 
ical organization. 

The government has recognized the 
fundamental importance of permit- 
ting the reader to know, without re- 
search or a technical knowledge of 
type and display, what is advertising 
and what is nonadvertising. This 
was shown by the passage of the law 
of 1912, requiring the marking as 
advertising all matter printed in the 
semblance of news which was in re- 
ality paid for. It seems curious that 
there has been some opposition to this 
on the part of some newspaper men 
themselves as in some way an in- 
fringement upon a free press. 


ROPAGANDA in newspapers is, 

of course, a subtle assault on the 
freedom of the press. Glenn Frank 
has said that the importance of a 
free press is not so much in the right 
of a man to print, as in the right of 
the public to read and know. And if 
the source of news becomes tainted 
by propaganda, both the right of the 
editor to print a true and objective 


(Continued on page 15) 




















Journalism 


in South Africa 


Both Its Favorable and Unfavorable Features 
Are Discussed in This Comprehensive Review 


By ISAK Le GRANGE 
Editorial Department, The Rand Daily Mail 


oUTH (AFRICAN JOURNALISM,” 
“Hunting News in South Af- 
rica” and “Observations of a 
Rolling Stone” have been suggested 
as titles for an article which I prom- 
ised the editor of THe Quit. several 
months ago. My delay in fulfilling 
this promise can not, therefore, be as- 
cribed to lack of scope owing to edi- 
torial restriction. I might as well 
confess at once that laziness, down- 
right laziness, is the reason for this 
belated effort. 

But in admitting laziness I am by 
no means owning up to a personal 
vice. It is a national characteristic. 
In South Africa everybody is lazy. 
Laziness is in the blood of the na- 
tive, it is ingrained in the descend- 
ants of the Dutch, the Huguenots and 
the English settlers who came here a 
century or two ago, and is soon de- 
veloped by the newcomer in _ this 
sunny land. The whites are born 
aristocrats, the blacks their natural 
servants. As an aristocrat lording it 
over the Kaffir, the South African is 
a—let’s call it “complacent”—a:com- 
placent fellow with a leaning toward 
politics. 

The national characteristic in re- 
spect of which I have indicated my- 
self to be a true son of Sunny South 
Africa, is strikingly reflected in South 
African journalism. So also is my 
countrymen’s love of politics, in re- 
spect of which I deviate from the na- 
tional strain. In writing about jour- 
nalism in South Africa, therefore, I 
cannot fail to indicate its lack of en- 
terprise, due perhaps to climatic 
lethargy, and the part played in it by 
party politics. 


OUTH African journalism dates 

back to the year 1800, about a 
century and a half after the first 
Dutch settlers arrived at the Cape. 
In that year, during the first British 
occupation of the Cape, The Cape 
Town Gazette and African Adver- 


tiser, South Africa’s first newspaper, 
appeared. Without going further in- 
to historical data, it may be stated 
that the first hundred years of jour- 
nalism on this sub-continent was a 
century of progress. Newspapers, 
printed in either English or in Dutch, 
or in both languages, made their ap- 
pearance everywhere, in towns as 
well as in country districts. The 
newspaper followed the inland trek 
of the Boer pioneers and by the end 
of the century there were newspa- 
pers both daily and weekly in each 
of the four provinces—the Cape, the 
Orange Free State, Natal and Trans- 
vaal—which ten years 
united to form the Union 
Africa. 

Statistics on South African jour- 
nalism are meager. The only figures 
at my disposal are those cited in the 
Year Book of the Union of South 
Africa. They reveal that there were 


later were 
of South 





«Sunny South Africa” 


ERE is an interesting 

and informative article 

concerning the newspa- 
pers and newspaper work on 
another continent. It is 
frank, critical and direct. 

Mr. Le Grange, who has 
written for The Quill in the 
past, was born in South 
Africa. He came to the 
United States and was en- 
rolled in the University of 
Missouri, from which he was 
graduated nearly three years 
ago. 

He then returned to his 
“Sunny South Africa” and 
became actively engaged in 
newspaper work. He is re- 
turning to the United States 
in the near future “to keep 
an important date with a cer- 
tain co-ed of college days.” 














220 registered newspapers in the 
Union in 1911 and 348 in 1927. This 
would indicate a steady increase in 
the number of publications during 
the past two decades. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that with one or two 
notable exceptions all the big English 
newspapers in South Africa today- 
and there are only about 15 in all- 
were in existence at the inception of 
this century. The two exceptions I 
have in mind are the Rand Daily 
Mail, founded in 1902, and the Sun- 
day Times, South Africa’s only Sun- 
day paper, published by the 
firm a few years later. 


Same 


HE growth in South African jour- 

nalism during the past 20 years 
has meant an increase in the size and 
circulation of the English dailies, the 
appearance of five Dutch dailies, and 
an increase in the number of bi- 
lingual country weeklies. There has 
also been an increase in the number 
of trade and class publications and 
in the native press, which today is- 
sues some 20 newspapers at bi-week- 
ly or less frequent intervals. 

Taking into consideration the fact 
that the English press in South Af- 
rica, as far as the number of dailies 
is concerned, has remained at a stand- 
still for the past 20 years and that of 
the five Dutch dailies which have 
made their appearance in this period, 
one has had to cease publication 
owing to lack of support, it would 
seem that with a total of some 20 
daily newspapers South African daily 
journalism has reached its saturation 
point. 

Yet one wonders why this should 
be so. Comparisons between the 
U. S. A. and any other country may 
often be somewhat presumptuous on 
the part of the latter, but let us take 
one of the States and compare it with 
the Union of South Africa as far as 
size and the ratio of population to 
newspapers are concerned. 
with an area about 


Kansas, 
one-fourth the 
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size of the Union, has a population 
equal to the white population of the 
Union, which numbers about 1,800,- 
000. According to the Chicago Daily 
News Almanack, 1929, Kansas has 
634 newspapers, including 62 dailies, 
as compared with the Union’s total 
of 348 newspapers and 20 or so dailies. 
True, the population of Kansas is 
concentrated whereas the people of 
the Union are scattered over a much 
larger area, but this fact cannot ade- 
quately account for the difference. 
It may perhaps be added that the 
Union’s white population can safe- 
ly be accepted as not less literate 
than that of any state within the 
Corn Belt. 


OLITICS coupled with a laziness- 

begotten lack of enterprise is re- 
sponsible for the limited daily press 
in ‘South Africa. 

It is perhaps as well to explain here 
that the century-old struggle be- 
tween the two white races in South 
Africa which culminated in the 
Anglo-Boer War 30 years ago, is not 
as much a thing of the past as one 
might wish. The political division is 
largely on racial lines, the South 
African party being mainly com- 
posed of English-speaking South 
Africans and the National party 
(now in power) of Dutch or Afri- 
kaans-speaking South Africans. Pol- 
itics is often confused with racialism 
and the two sections of the press then 
fly at each other not as Nationalist 
newspapers versus S. A. P. newspa- 
pers, but as the Dutch Press versus 
the English Press. 

The strong Dutch-Nationalist and 
English-S. A. P. dailies circulate 
regionally and even nationally. Views 
and news of national interest are dis- 
seminated often at the cost of topics 
of local importance. Subscribers who 
read the big dailies for their editorial 
stand on political issues rather than 
for their news content may be count- 
ed in thousands scattered over wide 
areas. 

“Writing down” to the public may 
not conform to the highest ethics of 
journalism, but it certainly fills the 
columns quickly and at the cost of 
very little trouble. South African 
editors therefore, while they readily 
admit that “politics is the curse of 
this country,” goon pandering to the 
taste for political views and news. 
South African journalism is today, in 
this respect, passing through the era 
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from which American journalism 
emerged one hundred years ago. 
There are, it is true, one or two po- 
litically impartial dailies in this coun- 
try, but the time of the local inde- 
pendent daily newspaper, serving its 
community in the manner of the 
American city and small-town daily, 
is still far off. 

The scarcity of local news and 
the lack of a conscious policy of 
community service are even more 
strikingly evident in the rural press. 
South African country weeklies are 
little more than advertising sheets 
padded with canned publicity from 
Hollywood supplied by the local 
“bioscope.” These journals know not 
the value of names in news and are 
innocent of leadership. 


ANIFOLD as are its shortcom- 

ings, South African journalism 
can bear comparison with the best in 
other countries as far as accuracy 
and fairness in news presentation are 
concerned. The maxim: “If in doubt, 
leave it out,” is perhaps nowhere so 
closely adhered to as in South Afri- 
can newspaper offices. At the same 
time it should be pointed out that 
these virtues are born of necessity, 
since the law of libel is very strict in 
this country. 

Legal censure of the press has even 
gone so far as to lay down that dur- 
ing the parliamentary elections all 
political matter appearing in the 
newspapers shall be signed by the 
writer and the subeditor (copy- 
reader) responsible for its publica- 
tion. Thus the reader is informed as 
follows in a footnote to every story 
of political import: Report by J. J. 
Smith; subediting and headlines by 
T. Tomkins, both of 10, Main Street, 
Summerville. Editorials are written 
and signed by the editor “to express 
the views of the Summerville Times.” 

In regard to the publication of for- 
eign news, the dailies in Capetown, 
Bloemfontein, Johannesburg and 
Durban compare favorably with the 
metropolitan dailies in any other 
country. The South African news- 
papers are well served with oversea 
news by Reuter’s News Agency and a 
high standard is maintained in their 
cable pages both in regard to selec- 
tion and display. It should be stated, 
however, that as often as not “the 
lead” is given to a report of a cricket 
match in England or a boxing match 
in America; but then it must be re- 
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membered that next to his politics 
the South African loves sport best. 
The standard set for the reporter 
in South Africa is high. There are no 
schools of journalism in this country, 
though two correspondence colleges 
offer courses in journalism. The cub 
reporter with a high school or uni- 
versity education is taught his pro- 
fession in the school of experience. 
He starts at a salary of about £10 to 
£15 a month and after five or six 
years graduates as a_ full-fledged 
senior reporter, earning £40 a month. 
During his first years he is employed 
mostly on routine work, gradually 
assuming work of a more responsible 
nature. On attaining seniority he en- 
ters the field of responsible journal- 
ism and is required to be either 
bilingual or a competent shorthand 
writer, although there is also room 
for men with neither of these qualifi- 
cations. His salary increases accord- 
ing to experience and special ability. 


HE South African Society of Jour- 

nalists, a national organization of 
working journalists, is responsible for 
an agreement with the newspaper 
proprietors laying down working 
conditions and a scale of wages to 
which the proprietors adhere more 
or less. 

As a graduate from the Missouri 
School of Journalism with no experi- 
ence I was started well up in the 
junior salary scale. I am now em- 
ployed on the editorial staff of the 
Rand Daily Mail, Johannesburg, hav- 
ing also served on the staff of Die 
Burger, Capetown, and Die Volks- 
blad, Bloemfontein, since my return 
to South Africa two years ago. Un- 
til recently I have been doing a good 
deal of correspondence work for out- 
side newspapers, but now I am be- 
ginning to get lazy and contented. In 
this respect I am merely conforming 
to local custom, since South African 
newspaper men seldom bother to do 
outside work. The market is much 
too limited and space rates not very 
encouraging. 

In South Africa, as in the U. S. A., 
there is opportunity in the field of 
country journalism for young news- 
paper men with brains and capital. 
Lacking the latter and fearing stag- 
nation of the former in a rut of con- 
tentedness, I have decided ere long 
to shift my scenes again. Then, may- 
be, I shall qualify to write the article 
on “Observations of a Rolling Stone.” 



































They Are Holding Better Jobs 


From City Room to Magazine Editorial Rooms 
Is the Pathway of Many Good Reporters 


HERE are the good report- 

ers?” This was asked by 

J. Charles Poe, executive 
editor of the Chattanooga News, in 
an article in the January issue of 
THE Quitt—which, by the way, was 
a most interesting and readable num- 
ber from start to finish. 

Mr. Poe’s question is not hard to 
answer. The good reporters are 
working on other jobs where they 
receive more adequate salary than 
most newspapers would think of pay- 
ing them. There are still good re- 
porters, or, rather, men who would 
make good reporters, men who could 
meet all the requirements Mr. Poe set 
forth. But these men are not work- 
ing on newspapers, simply because 
they cannot afford to do so. 

I think Mr. Poe sensed that himself 
when he said, “Inexperienced boys or 
broken-down veterans it is a 
poor choice but managing editors 
have little else to pick from.” And 
later on, when he told about the 
boy who made good instantly, and 
then left for a job on a New York 
daily. 

I work on a magazine. There are 
glass partitions between the offices. 
From where I sit, I can see 13 men 
who used to work on newspapers. 

Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s 
Business, was at one time a reporter 
for the Washington Post. Warren 
Bishop, managing editor, used to be a 
reporter on the New York Sun, and 
later managing editor of the Sun. 
William Boyd Craig, associate editor, 
came to Nation’s Business from a re- 
porting job on the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph. Paul McCrea, demon re- 
write man, was a reporter on the 
Washington Herald. Paul Hayward, 
make-up editor of Nation’s Business, 
got his start as a reporter on the Ter- 
re Haute Post. 

To my left, Raymond Willoughby, 
associate editor of Nation’s Business, 
was a reporter for the Associated 
Press. Curtis Hodges, before he came 
to Washington, was general manager 
of the Indianapolis News; before that 
he worked as a reporter. 

Ben Lambe, manager of the Press 
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Department of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, was a reporter for the 
Associated Press. Elmer Murphy, of 
the Press Department, used to report 
for the New York Tribune. Joyce 
O’Hara, also of the Press Department, 
worked in the early part of his jour- 
nalistic career as a reporter for Inter- 
national News Service. 

Across the room, J. B. Wyckoff, 
business manager of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, reported for the Wilkes-Barre 
Record. Charles F. Moore, director 
of promotion, reported for the Boston 
Herald-Traveler. Robert L. Var Bos- 
kirk, assistant director of promotion, 
worked as a reporter on the Ida 
County Pioneer, of Ida Grove, Iowa. 

I have talked with all these men 
off and on about newspaper work. So 
far as I can find out every one of them 
enjoyed his reporting days and is 
glad he had the experience. He will 
talk to you now about the days when 
he used to cover the police court, 
how he happened to be right on the 
spot when some big news broke, or 
how he worked overtime to get a 
scoop for his paper. He looks back 
on his newspaper work as a most 
colorful part of his career. 

I know a number of ex-reporters 
around town who are now in other 
work. One of them is secretary of a 
national trade association. Another 
is advertising manager for an insur- 
ance company. Two of them work 
on the National Geographic. Still 
another has a good-paying job writ- 
ing copy in an advertising agency. 


O one I know who formerly was 
a newspaper reporter has ever 
confessed to me that he did not like 
his newspaper work. He left it not 
because he wanted to escape it but 
because he could find a better job for 
himself in a different line of work. 
Not long ago I was talking with a 
conscientious managing editor of a 
local paper. “If you know of a good 
editorial job somewhere,” he said, 
“let me know. I have a good report- 
er down here, a young man who is 
really worth more than we can pay 
him. We need him on the job, but I 
don’t want to stand in the way of his 


progress. He has a wife and two 
children to support. I'd hate to lose 
him but he’s worth more than we can 
pay.” 

Here is a newspaper which feels 
that it cannot pay a good reporter 
what he is worth, and is willing to 
admit it. There are probably a lot 
of others in the same state of mind. 
Yet this particular paper is making 
money, carrying a good volume of 
advertising—it advertises the fact— 
and its circulation is increasing. 

Moreover, it admits that it pays its 
advertising salesmen and the men on 
its circulation staff proportionately 
more than it does the members of its 
editorial staff. Why? Just because they 
happen to be on a job that brings in 
money direct. 

Mr. Poe, in his article, asked, “What 
of the good old days when reporters 
worked for the joy of chasing news 
and cared little for the comforts of 
life so long as they could eat and bor- 
row a cigarette?” 

Did you ever hear of a newspaper 
executive longing for an advertising 
solicitor who wanted to work for the 
joy of chasing advertising? If a 
newspaper finds an advertising sales- 
man who can get results, it pays him, 
oftentimes salary plus commission. 
The harder he works the more pay 
he receives. 

When the same newspaper gets a 
good reporter who can produce, it 
lets him go to a better job, admits 
he is worth more than it can pay— 
and longs for the good old days when 
reporters “lived only for the paper” 
and neglected their wives and fami- 
lies. I’ve often wondered about this. 

Mr. Poe said: “In hiring new men 
(reporters) I have adopted the rule 
of giving a hearing only to college 
men. I much prefer the graduate of 
the literary course to the journalism 
school, believing that after being fully 
grounded in the fundamentals of his- 
tory, literature, science and sociology, 
he can make more rapid strides in 
mastering the practical side of pro- 
ducing a newspaper.” 

But in hiring an advertising man, 

(Continued on page 15) 








Facts on Newspaper Salaries 


In Which the Remuneration in the Editorial Department 
Is Compared With Other Departments 


bers of The Inland Daily Press 

Association have sought data as 
to salaries and wages paid by other 
newspapers in their class. It seemed 
desirable, therefore, to get as much of 
this data together as possible. Ac- 
cordingly, a questionnaire was sent to 
each member of The Inland, request- 
ing a statement of salaries being paid 
in the various classifications. 

One hundred and thirty-five re- 
sponses were received in more or less 
complete form. As a general thing, 
the information secured shoul@ be 
helpful in giving a picture of valua- 
tions placed on various services by 
newspapers, although in some cases it 
is evident salaries are partly based on 
stock ownership and probably include 
return on investment as well as serv- 
ice rendered. 

Salaries of the Advertising Man- 
ager, Advertising Salesmen, Circula- 
tion Manager, Circulation Traveling 
Men and City Solicitors, Editor, Man- 
aging Editor, City Editor, Telegraph 
Editor, State Editor, Sports Editor, 
Women’s Page Editor, Reporters, 
Foreman and Assistant of the Com- 
posing Room, Day and Night Scale, 
Foreman and Assistant of the Press 
Room, Press Room Scale and Me- 
chanical Superintendent have been 
compiled. Classifications have been 
made on the basis of circulation of the 
newspaper rather than size of the 
town. 


ROM time to time, various mem- 


Group One 


There are 55 papers with circula- 
tions under 5,000. 

The Advertising Managers’ salaries 
range from $85.00 to $25.00 per week, 
the average being $47.70. 

The highest priced Advertising 
Salesmen receive from $55.00 down 
to $15.00, with an average of $31.25. 

Circulation Managers’ salaries run 
from $50.00 down, with an average of 
$31.00. 

The highest priced Mail Traveling 
Men’s salaries run from $40.00 down 
to $25.00, with an average of $31.00. 

The Editors’ salaries show one at 
$200.00 per week; one, $125.00; one, 
$105.00; eight at $100.00; a low on a 
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very small paper of $30.00; an average 
excluding the salaries of $100.00 or 
more, of $55.00 per week, and an aver- 
age for all of $72.00. 

Managing Editors’ salaries range 
from one at $200.00 per week down 
to $30.00. The average, excluding the 
$200.00 a week salary, is $51.70, with 
a total average of $56.00 per week. 

The City Editors’ remuneration 
ranges from $70.00 to $20.00, with an 
average of $37.70. 

Telegraph, State and Sports Editors 
are rarely found, although where 
used the salaries range from $37.50 to 
$15.00. 

Women’s Page Editors are quite 
numerous, salaries ranging from 
$30.00 down to $10.00, with an aver- 
age of approximately $20.00. 

The highest priced Reporters show 
a range of from $50.00 a week down, 
with an average of $21.43. 

The wages of the Composing Room 
Foreman indicate that this gentleman 
is held in high regard by the smaller 
newspaper publisher, for salaries 
range from $55.00 down to $32.00, with 
an average of $42.12. The day scale 
shows a high of $47.04 down to $30.00, 
with an average of $34.83. Night 
scale where shown is slightly higher. 

Press Room Foremen’s salaries 
show a high of $48.00 running down 
to $19.00, with an average of $34.65. 
The scale shows a wide variation evi- 
dently due to the absence of the union 
scale and the figures given cannot be 
of much benefit to anyone. 

In the number of papers that em- 
ployed a Mechanical Superintendent, 
the salary runs in one instance as high 
as $100.00 a week and down to $42.50. 


Group Two 

In the classification with circula- 
tions from 5,000 to 10,000, we find that 
the highest salary paid to the Adver- 
tising Manager is $125.00 per week. 
This ranges down to $25.00 with an 
average of $62.00. The highest class 
Advertising Salesman’s salary is 
$65.00 and this ranges down to $16.00, 
with an average of $36.00. 

The Circulation Manager has a top 
salary of $100.00, a low of $22.00 and 
an average of $43.00. 


One Editor draws a salary of 
$230.00; another one, $125.00; two, 
$100.00; and a low of $26.00 per week, 
with an average of $80.00 including all 
salaries and $65.00 eliminating $100.00 
per week or over. The latter evi- 
dently includes return on investment 
as well as services. 

Managing Editor’s high salary is 
$80.00, with a low of $30.00 and an av- 
erage of $60.00. City Editor has a 
high of $75.00, a low of $20.00 and an 
average of $42.00. Telegraph Edi- 
tor’s high is $55.00, a low of $20.00 and 
an average of $35.00. State Editor, of 
which there are only a few, has a top 
of $44.00, a low of $27.50 and an aver- 
age of $37.00. Sports Editor has a 
high of $45.00, a low of $25.00 for full 
time and an average of $33.00. The 
Women’s Page in this class seems to 
be a well organized department, the 
highest salary paid being $35.00 and 
the lowest $13.50 with an average of 
$22.00. The highest paid reporter re- 
ceives a salary of $48.00 and the low- 
est $12.00 with an average of $28.00. 

In the Composing Room the highest 
paid Foreman receives $56.00 per 
week and the lowest $33.00, with an 
average of $47.00. The assistants 
range from $5.00 to $20.00 lower. 
Journeyman scale ranges from $45.00 
to $28.00 with an average of $38.00. 

Press Room Foreman has a top of 
$52.00, a low of $23.00 with an aver- 
age of $42.00. Journeyman scale 
ranges from $48.00 to $20.00 with an 
average of $33.00. 

Mechanical Superintendent’s salary 
runs from $69.40 to $32.00 with an av- 
erage of $54.00. 

Group Three 

Sixteen papers with circulation 
from 10,000 to 15,000 reported. 

The Advertising Manager’s salary 
ranged from $158.00 down to $55.00 
per week, with an average of $83.00. 
The top Salesmen ranged from a high 
of $60.00 to a low of $26.00, with an 
average of $43.00. 

The Circulation Managers’ salaries 
ranged from $60.00 to $35.00 with an 
average of $48.00. 

Editor ranged from $152.00 per 


(Continued on page 17) 





























Pictures for the Papers 


«Speed — More Speed” Is the Slogan of Those Supplying Photos to the Press 


By JOE H. BREWER 


New York Office, the Associated Press Photo Service 


EEPING pace with all that sci- 

ence offers in the way of im- 

provements, the business of 
supplying news photographs to news- 
papers awaits with impatience the 
development of relatively inexpen- 
sive facilities for the transmission of 
news pictures as speedily as wire 
news stories. 

This rather startling prediction is 
embodied in a statement of N. A. 
Huse, executive editor of the Asso- 
ciated Press Photo Service. 

“In a few years,” he says, “the 
transmission of pictures by wire or 
wireless should be commonplace and 
we look forward to a not distant 
future when every Associated Press 
newspaper will have a picture receiv- 
ing set through which it will get its 
daily wired and wireless pictures as 
speedily as the telegraph news re- 
ports. The amazing perfection of the 
telephoto today forecasts this.” 

Using as it does every medium that 
will add speed, the picture service 
field is perhaps the most modern 
development in the field of journal- 
ism. 

The A. P. Photo Service was or- 
ganized in 1928 as a part of the mark- 
ed expansion program applied to the 
Associated Press by Kent Cooper 
when he became general manager. It 
services an average of 300 news pic- 
tures a week to nearly a hundred 
metropolitan newspapers. A daily 
page of news pictures in matrix form 
is sent to 500 more papers. The radio 
picture, telephoto, chartered planes, 
air mail, speed boats, fast steamers, 
motorcycle messengers and fast 
trains are used to meet the ever in- 
creasing growth in the use of news 
pictures. 

Competition among the major 
photo services has reached the point 
where widespread and accurate cov- 
erage will not alone suffice. Speed 
must be stressed from the moment 
the story breaks until the picture ap- 
pears in the newspapers. Initiative, 
breaks and speed combine to make 
delivery so prompt as to make news 
pictures a necessity to every well 
edited newspaper. 

The news photo field, crammed 
with daily action and variety, has 


not yet yielded to standardization. 
Pictures of major importance in the 
day’s news are telephoted through 
the facilities of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. Send- 
ing and receiving stations are located 
in New York, Boston, Atlanta, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. The cost of send- 
ing one picture to all stations is $105. 

The race in many cases is from the 
office of the photo service to the tele- 
photo station. Ships bearing pictures 
from Europe occasionally are met 
many miles at sea by amphibian 
planes in order to save hours in the 
transmission of this highly competi- 
tive product. 

From Europe, important pictures 
come by radio through the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. Pictures can 
be filed only in London and in many 
cases the winner of the race across 
Europe finds the advantage nullified 
by atmospheric conditions which will 
not allow transmission for many 
hours. Through the world-wide news 
facilities of the Associated Press, pic- 
ture coverage has developed to the 
same extent. Bobby Jones winning 
the British amateur title, the Italian 
earthquake and the R-101 disaster 
are examples of the type of stories 
where the radio picture is used. 

The European field, profiting from 
the early example set by Lord North- 
cliffe, great British publisher, com- 
pares favorably in speed and cover- 
age of news pictures. The German 
firm of Siemens and Halske owns a 
process of wire transmission of 
pictures similar to the tele- 
photo. Stations are operated 
in London, Berlin, Vienna, 
Milan, Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm. 

The newspaper Le 
Matin of Paris is under- 
stood to be installing a 
telephoto machine on a 
portable truck to be 
sent out on picture as- 
signments and file the 
picture at the first 
place the machine can 
be connected with a 
telephone wire. The 
Manchester, England, 
Sunday Chronicle was 








first to use a machine of this type in 
1929. The adoption of this plan by 
newspapers and photo services has 
been slow and its future in the field 
is questionable. 

The Associated Press maintains 
studios and photographers in New 
York, Boston, Washington, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. In New York, under 
the direction of A. L. Murphy, news 
editor of the photo service, editors 
in charge of the various shifts assign 
cameramen in New York and vicin- 
ity; follow the news and service 
hook-up pictures as soon as possible; 
check the coverage of other A. P. 
bureaus and maintain necessary con- 
nections with hundreds of photog- 
raphers throughout the world. Alli 
bureaus with photo studios operate 
24 hours a day. 


NCE pictures are received in the 

office, selection is made of those 
that best tell the story. The impor- 
tance of the picture and the story are 
weighed to determine to what sec- 
tions of the country the picture 
should go or whether it should be 
serviced to all member papers. Cap- 
tions are written to give terse yet 
complete information about the pic- 
ture and identifications are checked 
according to the traditional left to 
right. As soon as prints of the pic- 
tures are made they are rushed to the 
postoffice, trains or airport to meet 
rigid mailing schedules. 


How the _ photo _ service 
works on a big story and how 
in this case it resulted in first 


and exclusive pictures is best 
shown in the coverage of the 
landing of Captain Von 
Groneau, German 
ator, and his compan- 
ions in New York har- 
bor last summer. 

The hydroplane was 
expected to land near 
quarantine and the city 


avi- 


welcoming tug ‘“Ma- 
com” was sent to that 
point. M. P. Parkin- 


son, assistant news edi- 

tor in charge of the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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THAT NEW YORK URGE 


’'M coming to New York after a job. 

Can you help me out?” 

Every month I, and most other 
newspaper men in New York, receive 
letters starting thus, or we get letters 
from one of our casual or regular cor- 
respondents ending: “By the way, if 
you hear of an opening there, let me 
know.” 

Nor is this request confined to let- 
ters from newspaper and would-be 
newspaper folk. It is in letters from 
those engaged in all lines, and is re- 
ceived by their friends in all fields, for 
the nation’s largest city holds strong 
attractions. 

Why shouldn’t it? It’s the money 
center of the country and an important 
world financial center. It’s the head- 
quarters of the nation’s leading corpo- 
rations and the exchange through which 
passes a volume of business that affects 
even the smallest grocery in the tiniest 
village. 


ROM afar it looms as the mecca for 
newspaper workers. Manhattan, the 
principal borough, supports ten general 
daily papers—five in the evening field 
and five in the morning, four of them 
with Sunday editions. Three great 
press associations, the majority of syn- 
dicate and picture services, book and 
magazine publishers, and a large num- 
ber of advertising agencies have head- 
quarters here. The specialized press is 
represented by a half dozen daily news- 
papers and thousands of trade and tech- 
nical publications. Here are those large 
corporations, institutes, and associa- 
tions that hire publicity men and house- 
organ editors. And here are famous 
libraries, galleries, and institutions that 
offer material to free-lance writers. 
But this very size that attracts is the 
city’s most discouraging feature. To 
carry on the business of the metropolis 
there are already nearly seven million 
persons residing in New York City’s 
five boroughs, and another four million 
within the so-called metropolitan or 
suburban area. There must be jobs to 
support these, and their existence con- 
stantly is threatened by the horde mov- 
ing in from all parts of the world. 
This incoming mass includes myriads 
of beginners and many of the choice 


sel of the country for business 
s. Some of the latter come be- 
ca New York business sets many 


in method and ac- 


of the fashions 
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complishment and they desire to take 
part in this establishing of standards; 
others come at the invitation of busi- 
ness and professional groups, invitations 
offered because of the recipients’ known 
abilities. 

A survey of the bank presidents, lead- 
ing lawyers and physicians, and men 
prominent in all professional fields re- 
veals a surprisingly large number born, 
educated and trained elsewhere in the 
United States. Many of them had ac- 
quired enviable reputations before they 
came to New York. 

The newspaper business is no excep- 
tion. Newspaper workers in other cities 
look to New York for styles in head- 
lines, in writing, in news and feature 
ideas, and in typography. The call is 
strong to these newspaper workers to 
come to take part in those journalistic 
institutions that seem to set the fash- 
ions. Many reporters in New York to- 
day have been city editors and man- 
aging editors elsewhere. It is no novel 
experience for New York newspaper 
executives to have even editors of 
other papers applying for jobs as re- 
porters. 

New York can set the style because 
it has more than its share of the best 
men newspapers elsewhere have 
trained. But this very fact, again, is 
a deterrent to the newcomer looking for 
a job. He is in competition with men 
of 10, 15 or 20 years’ experience— 
men who have received a_ thorough 
grounding in the intricacies of many 
phases of newspaper work. These men 
have given up good positions to come to 
New York, willing to take positions 
paying less money to get into the met- 
ropolitan journalistic parade. 


ERGER and modern invention 
have had their effects on journal- 
ism in New York. Within a decade the 
activities of one man have wiped from 
the evening newspaper field the Globe 
and the Mail, both now merged in The 
Sun. Those same activities merged the 
Press with the famous Morning Sun, 
and swept that property into combina- 
tion with the Herald, since merged with 
the Tribune to form today’s Herald- 
Tribune. And now we witness the 
consolidation of the Morning World, the 
Evening World and the Sunday World 
with the Evening Telegram. 
Telegraph tickers have expedited the 
work of the City News Association in 
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By JOHN & S 
Copy Editor, The Ne 


distributing to member newspapers the 
facts collected from routine sources in 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and the work of the Standard 
News Association in distributing news 
from the boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond, and from the principal 
suburban sections. This development 
has reduced for some papers the num- 
ber of district men employed in courts, 
police stations, and similar news sour- 
ces, and for others the number of as- 
signment men. 

Estimates some time ago by a man 
on the hiring line in a New York news- 
paper office were that 800 capable news- 
paper men always are available for em- 
ployment under normal business con- 
ditions, and today the number may be_ | 
nearly double that. 

For a time many of those turned off 
in newspaper mergers and changes were 
absorbed by the growing field of pub- 
licity and house-organ production, but 
that field is reaching saturation. 

The specialized press has grown in 
that period and absorbed many news- 
paper-trained employees, but it like- 
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Few Jobs and Many Applicants Make Finding Work 
on Gotham Magazines and Newspapers Difficult . . . 
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wise finds itself now with long waiting 
lists. 

The situation has been accentuated by 
the recent depression. Publicity jobs, 
particularly the high-salaried ones, have 
been among the first lopped from pay- 
rolls in retrenchments. Advertising de- 
partments and agencies have let men go. 
These men have turned to their former 
field, the newspapers, only to find that 
many New York newspapers have cut 
staffs, or if they actually have not laid 
off men, they are not replacing those 
lost through the ordinary turnover. 

These men have turned to the spe- 
cialized press. One large publication 
concern issuing a score of trade and 
technical magazines, all with fairly 
large staffs, in July had listed 125 ap- 
plicants for editorial positions alone, 
and today lists more than 600. Its 
personnel department has refused to list 
another hundred because it felt they 
were not fully qualified. 


O this army of job hunters within its 
own population is constantly being 
added thousands each month who come 


to New York seeking positions. Mer- 
gers in other sections and staff cuts 
brought on by business conditions have 
greatly increased this number during 
the last few months. Men laid off turn 
to New York because of its size and its 
varied publishing activities, only to find 
that this very size presents a highly 
competitive employment market. 

Many of those who come are bona 
fide newspaper men. Some are begin- 
ners who need seasoning in the “prov- 
inces.” Then there is the great influx 
of writers, persons of literary ability 
but without newspaper experience, who 
come to New York primarily to be in 
contact with the literary market. When 
funds run low, these turn to publish- 
ing houses for jobs, only to find that 
positions there are few and pay none 
too well owing to the many seeking 
them. Next they apply for newspaper 
jobs. Why not? Isn’t journalism a 
writing profession? 

Yet despite this immense flow of ma- 
terial, newspaper, magazine and trade- 
journal editors give it a hearing. Al- 
ways there must be some new employ- 
ees to meet turnover, and modern 
competition forces papers to seek new 
talent and unusual ability. They have 
offered to them the best the nation has 
trained. 

An individual who has ability proved 
by experience may expect in normal 
times to get a job—eventually. If it be 
a leg man’s job he will be expected to 
observe accurately and speedily, to 
transmit facts promptly and with care, 
and to obey orders implicitly. 

Should he land on the rewrite desk 
he must be able to write accurately, 
fast, and interestingly, and must pos- 
sess sufficient power to visualize the sit- 
uation being described to him over the 
telephone. His work must be such that 
the copy desk has no fear in railroading 
it at the deadline. 

Copy editors find somewhat less com- 
petition for positions than do writers 
because good copy editors are few, and 
there is the old tradition, dying, but dy- 
ing hard, that the desk is the last resort 
of worn-out reporters. New York 
newspapers balance their desks with 
older men with broad experience and 
younger men with enthusiasm. But of 
all it demands judgment of news values 
and propriety based on a background 
of politics, economics, sociology, geog- 
raphy, law, and a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. The rewrite man’s work 


must be polished; unimportant words 
must be cut out, for a word saved in 
each of forty stories means another item 
in the paper; possibilities of libel must 
be removed, and every fact checked. 
New York is a complicated town with 
many streets and a complex govern- 
ment, and editors prefer copy readers 
who know the city. 


EWSPAPER work requires experi- 

ence and knowledge of newspaper 
routine and requirements. Journalism 
school training helps, but New York 
managing editors and city editors, while 
some admit an advantage in school 
training, are looking for experienced 
newspaper men. 

For all of this required ability, the 
jobholder receives a living wage, works 
somewhat shorter hours than in most 
places in the United States, and has 
a reasonable expectancy of permanency 
of employment so long as he plays the 
game according to the rules. But his 
wage would not be called high. Actual 
dollars received are fewer than in many 
places. A few at the top are paid many 
times what their ability would com- 
mand elsewhere in newspaper work, 
and starting salaries are a bit higher 
than in most places, but average sal- 
aries are only fair. 

In real value, salaries are very low. 
Living in New York is high. Rooms that 
rent for $4, $5, and $6 a week in Indiana 
rent for $10 and $12 in New York; apart- 
ment rents are $5 and $10 a room a 
month higher than in Pittsburgh, and 
there is no such thing as $7 and $8 a 
week board. Nor are favors in the form 
of free tickets nearly so numerous in 
New York as in smaller cities and towns. 

Actual living conditions are not so ap- 
pealing as in other places, for New 
York is a big, noisy, crowded city, and 
it takes a period to form friendships. 

Working conditions are vastly dif- 
ferent. Evening papers skim only the 
cream of the day’s news owing to lack 
of space and speed of editions. Edi- 
tion times are governed not by train 
schedules, but by turns in the stock 
market and_ sporting results. All 
evening papers carry many standing 
features and are highly departmen- 
talized. 

Few beats are covered. Routine 
news from the national and local 
press services is edited or rewritten to 
conform to the paper’s news policies. 
Only big events are covered by report- 

(Continued on page 17) 11 
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Not the Brightest of Pictures 

T is not a very bright picture that the report of the New 

York State Society of Newspaper Editors’ committee 
on journalism schools paints for the graduates of such 
schools who intend to enter journalism. 

The report admits that the financial reward offered by 
journalism today scarcely warrants a young man or 
woman spending four or five years in a school of journal- 
ism in preparation for their chosen calling. It states 
that there is no present possibility of increasing the 
average newspaper wage. It declares that it is impossible 
to lift journalism by its own bootstraps. It suggests a 
two-year course for those who would enter journalism, 
one year of arts subjects and one of practical technical 
training with laboratory courses. But let the report 
speak for itself. 

“The standards of newspaper wages are too low to 
make reasonable an extended course in a school of 
journalism for the average prospect. The money 
probabilities involved in the selection of newspaperdom 
as a life sphere of activity hardly warrant the expense 
of a long course of college work. Only those who can 
afford to indulge the taste for education can wisely 
spend as much time at a school of journalism as is 
usually required for a degree. 

“Since there is no present possibility of increasing the 
average newspaper wage, the only alternative is to find 
a method of educating the prospective newspaper man 
at less cost, both in time and money. 

“To attempt to improve the breed of newspaper pros- 
pects radically by compelling or advising educational 
standards far beyond those which now exist in news- 
paper offices is to attempt to raise our profession by our 
own bootstraps. It simply can not be done. One can 
not ask men to study four or five years in a university to 
enter a calling which provides an initial salary of $20 
or $25 a week and a prospect, for the average man, 
of not more than three or four times as much. Those 
who wish to enter journalism must be offered an easier 
path. And it must be one which can produce results.” 

There is no dispute with the statement that the pres- 
ent wage scale in most newspaper offices does not offer 
an altogether rosy financial outlook for the ambitious 
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man or woman entering the city room. As long as the 
present general attitude on editorial salaries is main- 
tained, newspaper work will be used as a stepping-stone 
to better paying positions in other fields. Perhaps that 
is the way many publishers and editors would have it. 
There are newspapers, however, paying good salaries and 
offering splendid working conditions for their employes. 
That it is impossible to increase or readjust the wage 
schedule is something to which THE QUILL can not sub- 
scribe. That two years of college or university training 
are sufficient for the man who would rise above medi- 
ocrity is something else difficult to accept. 

These are trying times, with newspapers being placed 
in receivership, suspended or merged. But the report of 
the New York editors seems unduly pessimistic. For- 
tunately there are still newspaper editors and publishers 
—men with their feet on the ground—who do not view 
the future as being without promise of better things. 


A Victory for the oe 


Ce ca ae are due the Indianapolis 
Alumni Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, and cooperating newspaper men, 
press and editorial associations, interested newspapers 
and others for their successful efforts to obtain the pass- 
age of a law curbing the power of judges in indirect 
contempt of court cases and providing a measure of 
protection for the defendant. 

The new law provides for a trial in indirect contempt 
cases before a special judge in all courts except the 
Supreme and Appellate courts where a commissioner 
would be appointed to hear the case and file a report 
recommending its disposition. 

The law provides that the judge of the court offended 
shall appoint three disinterested persons, all members of 
the bar, and that from the list the prosecutor and the de- 
fendant shall strike off one name each, the remaining 
person named to be appointed as a special judge to hear 
the case. Thus a judge is prevented from sitting as judge, 
prosecutor and jury in his own case. 

Other alumni groups of the fraternity are sponsoring 
similar bills in other states. The plan was conceived by 
Indianapolis alumni of the fraternity following the cita- 
tion of two Cleveland, O., newspaper men for contempt 
by a judge who sat in his own case and found them 
guilty. The judgment later was reversed. There was no 
like situation in Indiana but the new law was advocated 
as a protective measure for the future. 


Farewell to THE WORLD 


T is human nature never to fully appreciate anyone or 

anything until that person or thing is gone. So it is 

with the New York Morning World, the Evening World, 
and the Sunday World. 

Even though the papers had dropped behind the pace 
set in the past, that they actually would pass out of 
existence, save for the retention of the name in the New 
York World-Telegram, would have seemed impossible 
to most newspaper men. To them, The World was one 
of the keystones of American journalism. To many a 
young newspaper man The World was a peak towards 
which to strive. 

May the spirit of the old World be revived under the 
new guardianship of the name that Joseph Pulitzer made 
so widely heralded. May the efforts of those who made 
The World the newspaper that it once was not have been 
in vain. 
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OT so long ago, there came to the 

editor a letter from a young chap 
over in Connecticut. He was sore at 
everything and everybody. He had 
only a short time before obtained his 
M. A. degree after a college career 
that had included a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, two editorships, scholastic 
awards, and other campus activities. 
He had been working for nothing for 
several months on a paper simply 
“for the love of the game” and be- 
cause he couldn’t find a job. 

He took some rather nasty cracks 
at newspapers and newspaper men 
and a healthy wallop at THe QUILL. 
He urged that newspaper editors give 
young college graduates a chance, 
saying: “That’s all we ask, and the 
fact that I'm going into my eighth 
month of inactivity since leaving 
college last June goes to show we 
aren't getting it.” 

The editor answered the letter. He 
believed that he knew how the young 
chap felt. He tried to make some 
helpful suggestions. He feels that the 
young Connecticut chap WILL make 
a go of it, providing a change of at- 
titude and an opening are forthcom- 
ing. 

But the letter brought up the prob- 
lem presented by the yearly out- 
pouring of graduates from journal- 
ism schools. Where will they go? 
Where will they find work, par- 
ticularly in the months to come? 
Will they force older, more ex- 
perienced men out of jobs because 
the young graduates will accept low 
“starting wages’? 

It seems highly improbable that 
newspapers ever will be able to add 
a major proportion of the journalism 
graduates to their staffs. The jobs 
simply do not seem to exist. 

The solution? Who knows? Cut 
down the number of schools and de- 
partments of journalism so there will 
be fewer graduates? Or increase the 
scope of the journalism schools to 
permit diversified training in lines 
other than straight newspaper work? 

Some of the graduates will turn to 
the weekly, semi-weekly and small 
city daily field. Young men, college- 
trained and with some actual ex- 
perience, are advancing and will con- 
tinue to advance the future of the so- 
called “country press.” And they 
will not go without reward, including 
financial recognition. 

Some will become house-organ ed- 
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itors. Some of them publicity men. 
Some will find berths with press as- 
sociations. Others will turn to mag- 
azines—trade, technical, professional 
and other types; some to the radio 
field; some to the movies; some will 
free-lance; some will take up posts 
with the Government in information 
departments. Advertising will pick 
off some of the brightest of the lot. 
There will be those who get into the 
syndicate field; community weeklies 
will enlist the services of others. And 








DON'T GET LEFT! 


ISS the May issue of 

The Quill and you will 

be missing another of 
the interest-crammed num- 
bers that are making the 
magazine so widely read and 
talked about these days. 


* * * 


John R. Lunsford, dean of 
Texas newspaper men, be- 
gins in the May issue a series 
of descriptive and historical 
articles of journalism in the 
days of the six-shooter 
regime. Mr. Lunsford, now 
rounding out his fiftieth year 
in newspaper work, is a 
member of the staff of the 
Temple (Texas) Telegram. 


* * * 


W. F. Brooks, general fea- 
ture editor of The Asso- 
ciated Press, tells of the 
work of the staff and how its 
members are selected. 


* * * 


Charles Gardner Bennett, 
of the New York Times, 
makes spirited reply to the 
remarks of the Ex-Newspa- 
per Man in the March issue 
of The Quill. 


*¥ * * 


Paul Kennedy, of the Ok- 
lahoma Times, contributes a 


frank article, “Pitfalls of 
Confidences.” 
of ok a 


George A. Brandenburg, 
of Chicago, gives the low- 
down on house organs. 
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of those who seek the metropolitan 
centers, some will be cogs in vast 
news-gathering machines and others 
will achieve distinction. It is a many- 
sided field, this modern writing—as 
you view it—game, profession or 
business. 

Should the journalism schools limit 
their curricula strictly to courses on 
newspaper and magazine work or 
constantly enlarge the list of subjects 


offered? 
a * ~ 


NYONE interested in newspaper 

typography can take a tip from 
the Editor and write to the Intertype 
Corporation at one of its several of- 
fices requesting a copy of the book- 
let entitled “Intertype Ideal News 
Face.” The head styles and make- 
up suggestions will be found most 
useful to those on the editorial side. 
Both editorial and advertising work- 
ers would find “How to Select Type 
Faces” interesting and useful. The 
Editor requested and received the 
booklets from the Chicago office of 
the corporation, located at 130 North 
Franklin Street. May be that you will 
have luck as good. You will be glad 
to have the booklets if you are in- 
terested at all in type 
isn’t? 


and who 





+ * * 


ITH this issue of THE QUILL, 

Donald D. Hoover, assistant 
city editor of the Indianapolis News, 
becomes an associate editor of the 
magazine. He contributed to last is- 
sue the article entitled “Where the 
Good Reporters Are,” an answer to 
the article by J. Charles Poe, execu- 
tive editor of the Chattanooga News, 
in the January issue. 

Mr. Hoover began newspaper work 
with the Indianapolis Times in 1921. 
In 1922, he went to the Indianapolis 
News, then back to the Times, then 
back to the News. In 1925 he was 
appointed Postmaster at St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands. The following year 
he went to Washington with the As- 
sociated Press. He returned to In- 
dianapolis and the News in 1928. 

He has contributed to various 
magazines and newspapers and is the 
author of a handbook for reporters 
and journalism students that is to be 
published soon by Crowell. He is an 
associate member of the Indiana 
University chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi and secretary of the Indianapolis 
alumni chapter. 
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HAT should a journalist read 
to benefit his journalistic 
writing? 

Textbooks, as a rule, are useless. 
They’re verbose, often badly organ- 
ized, and aimed at the novice. The 
best bet is effective writing of the 
type the journalist wants to achieve. 

There is not much of this type of 
writing going to waste. One won- 
ders why, when the Reader’s Digest 
can give the meat of a story in three 
brief pages, the ten-page articles in 
Harper’s, the Mercury, and the rest 
of the discussional magazines are jus- 
tified. The answer is that, too many 
times, they’re not. Too often the 
long-winded argumentation or ex- 
position of a reputable writer wastes 
about as many words as it uses. 

The fact is that not many writers 
are gifted with the ability to say 
things briefly and be done. A few 
are. One of them is John H. Sor- 
rells, executive editor, the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, whose admir- 
able “The Working Press,” recent- 
ly reviewed in this column, is a 
model of brevity. Another is Arthur 
E. Morgan, president of Antioch Col- 
lege, who writes the bi-monthly 
Antioch Notes in a style so terse, 
straightforward and forceful as to 
make it classic. A third is the un- 
named author of the weekly Kip- 
linger news-letter from Washington, 
a letter unfortunately not generally 
available. Time makes a stab at it, 
but combines brevity with an in- 
dividualized style that is as frequent- 
ly unnatural as effective. 

Brevity, properly handled, is a 
cardinal virtue. There are two aids 
to the achievement of it: reading it 
and practicing it. 

+ . . 

TO THE BEST OF MY MEMORY, by 
Albert Payson Terhune. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 1930. 

Albert Payson Terhune is a jump 
ahead of any would-be posthumous 
debunker who may have been wait- 
ing to disillusion America about the 
career of its most famous exponent 
of dogology. He debunks himself 
with great gusto in “To the Best of 
My Memory.” 

Proudly he relates how he wrote 
hundreds of “news” anecdotes about 
famous men and women for the New 
York World by substituting their 
familiar names in stories from ten- 


cent joke books, and how he 


“ghosted” for David Belasco, Lillian 
Russell, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Ten 
Beautiful Shop Girls, Ten Popular 
Actresses, and numerous others. 
Boastfully he tells of getting his 
sheepskin from Columbia with six 
unexpiated “conditions” against his 
record, and how once when full of 
a heavy lunch and two quarts of red 
wine he fell two-thirds asleep in 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s philosophy 
class and roared, “How am I going 
to get a decent nap with your damn 
jabbering going on?” 

He has filled the 272 pages with 
interesting incidents from his in- 
teresting life, and the “confession” 
slant gives added charm. The book 
is human and inspirational—inspira- 
tional because between the bad-boy 
episodes are revealed the heroic 
qualities which made him rise from 
a $15 a week reportership to a place 
as one of America’s best loved and 
most highly paid magazine writers.— 
J. C. Patterson. 


THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 
and THE LETTERS OF HENRY 
ADAMS—1858-1891. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston. 

That “the editor was a helpless 
drudge whose successes, if he made 
any, belonged to his writers, but 
whose failures might easily bank- 
rupt himself’ was one of Henry 
Adams’ frequent observations in his 
third-person autobiography—the book 
he was sure would interest no one, 
and so had published privately un- 
til his death, in 1918. 

On the surface, this man Adams 
seemed to find life a pretty dreary 
affair. The son of Charles Francis 
Adams, Civil War ambassador to 
England, he was graduated from Har- 
vard, he studied in Germany and 
about Europe, acted as his father’s 
secretary in London, taught history 
at Harvard, edited the North Ameri- 
can Review, travelled all over the 
world. He was a non-officeholding 
politician—politics, he found, were 
most amusing to watch. His “edu- 
cation” began when he first could 
see and continued until he was 50. 
In that time he had known most of 
the people worth knowing, and had 
spent his life trying to understand 
and apply a formula for the evolu- 
tion of history. 

He “failed.” 


There was no rule, 
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no order. “The evolution from 
President Washington to President 
Grant was alone evidence enough to 
upset Darwin.” So in 1905 Adams 
wound up his education. “Only be- 
yond some remoter horizon could its 
values be fixed or renewed.” But 
this is not the whole key of the book. 
It has humor, whimsical optimism, 
keen contemporary comment. It is, 
as many reviewers have said, one of 
the most extraordinary human docu- 
ments of the century. 

The Letters, edited by Worthington 
Ford, expand the remarkable Edu- 
cation. In Samoa, Adams met Ste- 
venson, “looking like an insane stork 
; very kindly, and astonishing- 
ly agreeable.” Adams travelled 
everywhere, always keenly observ- 
ant. The Letters give his observa- 
tions; the Education gives them form 
and coherent meaning, frankly, pen- 
etratingly, freshly—John D. Morse. 

* ~ > 
THE JOURNALIST’S MANUAL OF 
PRINTING, by Charles Laurel Al- 
len. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New 
York. 1$29. 

Far more exhaustive in scope than 
Kenneth Olson’s “Typography and 
Mechanics of the Newspaper” (re- 
cently reviewed on this page), Mr. 
Allen’s book is nevertheless less sat- 
isfactory. Its 18 chapters cover just 
about everything you can think of, 
and it has lots of useful information. 
But it’s not as well written as the 
Olson book, and its discussions of 
such subjects as type faces and their 
uses, type devices and some other 
topics are not so helpful to the prac- 
ticing newspaper man. On the other 
hand, it is much more complete as 
a handbook for the working printer, 
and that is pretty much what it is in- 
tended to be. 

* * * 

There’s no sense to reading the little 
book called “Boners,” just published 
by the Viking Press ($1.00), but 
that’s because there’s no sense to 
the book and that’s precisely the 
reason it’s a good book to read. It’s 
a compilation—guaranteed to be all- 
wool—of “schoolboy wisdom,” the 
answers to exam questions, and it’s 
illustrated by Dr. Seuss, whose draw- 
ings I like in spite of myself. Open 
it at any of its hundred pages, and 
you're sure to get an A-1 chuckle 
before you close it. Some samples: 
“Geometry teaches us to bisex an- 
gels.” “Acrimony, sometimes called 
holy, is another name for marriage.” 
“An epistle is the wife of an apostle.” 
“An invoice is another name for the 
conscience.” “A Mayor is a _ he 
horse.” 
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Whom Will You Serve? 


(Continued from page 4) 


report and of the reader to read it, 
are infringed upon. 

I fear that we have taken a free 
press so much for granted that we do 
not think much about it. As Gerald 
W. Johnson observes, “If the ques- 
tion were put to them, no doubt a 
majority of Americans would still 
say that they favor an absolutely free 
press. But as a matter of practical 
fact, there is no strong and vigilant 
public opinion supporting it.” 

When the special pleading slips 
from the advertising columns into the 
nonadvertising columns, there is a 
perversion of function against which 
any thoughtful person must rebel. 
Perhaps they are rebelling less than 
they should. At least, Mr. Martin 
thinks that “men become so accus- 
tomed to propaganda that they think 
in terms of it in dealing with any 
subject whatever. Special pleading, 
threadbare plausibility, specious ar- 
guments, partisan slogans make up 
the mental equipment of the bulk of 
the population. The average man 
does not seem to resent being ma- 
nipulated; instead he regards the man 
who succeeds in gulling the public 
as a ‘smart man’.” 

Special pleading or propaganda in 
the nonadvertising columns makes 
of them a shoddy product, like the 
all-wool suit that in reality is part 
cotton. 


ERE, perhaps, I should make a 

distinction between publicity and 
propaganda which has been implied 
only in what I have said already. 
The publicity men (and I know there 
are some such) who present their 
matter to newspapers frankly for 
what it is—a statement by an inter- 
ested party—does not present the 
problem of the Simon-pure propa- 
gandist who is always seeking to do 
his work under cover. 


O return to my original contention 

that the journalist and propa- 
gandist have nothing in common: 
The young man or woman who 
chooses to go into propaganda should 
do so honestly and without self-de- 
ception, because of the unquestionably 
greater financial reward to be found 
in propaganda, or because he can 
honestly accept the theory that the 
end justifies the means, that the pro- 
motion of some cause is more impor- 
tant than the preservation of a free 
and honest press. But he should not 
say he is going into “just another 
form of journalism.” 

In making a decision for propa- 
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ganda, it is only fair for me to say 
that he will make the same decision 
that was made by many of the edi- 
tors of the so-called “good old days.” 
I am convinced that many of the ed- 
itors of the past thought usually in 
terms of causes, and so were pri- 
marily propagandists. 

Never before has the function and 
responsibility of the press been so 
clearly understood by so many per- 
sons on newspapers as today. 

“Choose you this day whom ye 
will serve.” 





They Are Holding Better 
Jobs 


(Continued from page 7) 


I'll bet Mr. Poe’s newspaper looks for 
a man who can sell space, regardless 
of how many diplomas he has to his 
credit. Should not a reporter be 
hired on the same basis—and paid in 
proportion to his production? 


Y first job out of school was as 

combination reporter and city 
editor of the Rapid City Daily Jour- 
nal. My starting salary was $25 a 
week. After working hard all day, I 
used to spend my evenings covering 
things such as meetings of the city 
council, high-school plays, debates 
and what not. Then when I was so 
tired I could hardly keep my eyes 
open I'd go back to the office and 
write up the event before my notes 
got cold. 

If a fire broke out I climbed into 
my car and drove out to the fire no 
matter how late at night it happened 
to be. 

After about a year of this “zealous 
quest for news” the paper needed an 
advertising solicitor, and I took over 
the job. My work was reduced to 
eight hours a day, and forthwith my 
pay was increased $10 a week. 

The real reason newspapers don’t 
keep good reporters is that they don’t 
pay them what they are worth. An- 
other reason—and this is more hope- 
ful for the young man entering news- 
paper work—is that reporting gives a 
person such a good background that 
he is well qualified for other jobs. 
When one of them comes along, he 
takes it. 

You get a young man with an “ac- 
tive, imaginative mind attuned to the 
interests and the needs of a rapidly 
moving world,” and you cannot ex- 
pect him to stay on a reporting job 
all his life with nothing to look for- 
ward to except a nominal salary and 
a chance to chase news for the joy of 
chasing it. Can you? 
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A ll about Journalism 





JourNALIsTIC 
V OcATIONS 


A Beginner’s Guide to Editorial 
Work, Advertising, Circulation, 
Free-Lance Writing, Publicity, 
and Related Fields. 


By Cuarces Exvxins Rocers 
Professor of Journalism in Kansas State 


Agricultural College 


Here is the first 
survey of all 


comprehensive 
branches of the 


journalistic and related profes- 
sions, packed with facts as to 
their requirements and rewards 
and full of sound advice as to 
preparation and training. To all 
who are preparing to write for 
profit, and with especial appeal 
to vocational counsellors, teachers 
and parents, the book will prove 
an invaluable and long needed 
asset. Illustrated. $2.50. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York City 














WOODSTOCK 


The 
Typewriter 
for 
the Writer 





Excerpts from a story by Mr. Har- 
ry Hervey, of the Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation, New York City: 


“Then, bag in one hand and 
Woodstock in the other, I set out. 
First to Hawaii, then to Japan; on 
through China; the Malay States, the 
East Indies, Burma, India;—and al- 
Ways pounding notes on my type- 
writer. 


“Ten years have passed since that 
afternoon when, coming in from the 
Texas oil fields, I decided to buy 
a typewriter. During those years 
my Woodstock has traveled by 
steamers of all nations, in fantastic 
native craft, on camel and elephant 
back, and, most thrilling of all, it 
has rested upon the highest battle- 
ments of Angkor, and in the top- 
most towers of Wat-Phu.” 


TRY THE WOODSTOCK—ITS PER- 
FORMANCE AND DURABILITY 
WILL PLEASE YOU 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO _ ILLINOIS 


Branches and Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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Pictures For the Papers 


(Continued from page 9) 


picture coverage of the story, placed 
one photographer on the tug and sta- 
tioned another at the battery. 

The A. P. chartered speed boat with 
photographers aboard took a position 
between the battery and the Statue 
of Liberty on the theory that with the 
wind blowing as it was, this was the 
logical place for a landing. 

This proved to be the case and as 
the hydroplane taxied along, the 
speed boat kept pace with it. With 
the stage all to himself, Joseph 
Caneva, the A. P. cameraman, snap- 
ped every phase of the landing. Be- 
fore other photographers were on the 
scene the A. P. pictures were well on 
the way to the office. 

These pictures received front page 
position in every New York newspa- 
per receiving the service and were 
widely used in rotogravure sections. 

Robert Benchley, writing in the 
New Yorker, declared that the pic- 
ture of the hydroplane at rest against 
the background of skyscrapers of 
lower Manhattan was a composite 
fake and offered to eat the buildings 
shown if such was not the case. 
The Benchley appetite suffered a re- 
lapse when the photo service offered 
the negative for inspection and the 
New Yorker apologized. 


NOWLEDGE of regional atmos- 

pheric conditions is also impor- 
tant, as was shown when Coste flew 
over New England en route from 
Paris to New York. The Boston A. P. 
photographer, noting the dense fog, 
was able to guess the route the 
aviators would take and flew to that 
vicinity to get exclusive pictures of 
Coste over American soil. Likewise, 
in an air race from Miami to Atlanta 
to reach the telephoto: station, only 
the A. P. pictures got through be- 
cause the Miami A. P. correspondent 
selected a plane slower than the op- 
position but piloted by a man who 
knew the route and the air currents. 
The pilot, taking a level of 8,000 feet, 
was able to ride above the storm and 
deliver the pictures far ahead of the 
opposition. 

Three classifications of news pic- 
tures are most used. The shot that 
shows something happening, after it 
has happened and the personality 
picture. The action picture that 
clearly tells the story is what every 
photo editor sighs for. The personal- 


ity picture is most used. President 
Hoover, ex-President Coolidge, Col- 
onel Lindbergh, the Prince of Wales, 
Mussolini, Bobby Jones, Bill Tilden, 
Babe Ruth, Helen Wills Moody, Ad- 
miral Byrd, Ambassador Dawes and 
Kingsford Smith are widely photo- 
graphed and their faces are familiar 
to every newspaper reader. Perhaps 
no personality picture ever excited 
so much interest or was so widely 
sought after as the picture of Charles 
Lindbergh, Jr. 

Pictures with unusual angles or 
real pictorial value are serviced to 
newspapers with rotogravure sec- 
tions. 

The camera provides an accurate, 
interesting report of the happening. 
To the picture service is the task of 
selection of the most vivid telling of 
the story as well as maintaining a de- 
pendable and unbiased service. 


ITH packages of pictures arriv- 

ing in each mail from all parts 
of the world, the New York office 
maintains files of thousands of nega- 
tives and prints which, in the course 
of the next story filed on the wire, 
will be available for use. 

With mechanical, natural and hu- 
man hazards to overcome, every pic- 
ture service is able to score beats. 
The record of the Associated Press in 
recent months in face of intensive 
competition is an unusual one. It in- 
cluded first and exclusive pictures of 
the destruction caused by the Santo 
Domingo hurricane, no less than 17 
A. P. pictures being in the office of 
every member newspaper several 
days before other services had pic- 
tures available; exclusive pictures of 
the Andree expedition camp; first 
and exclusive pictures of the Von 
Groneau landing; best pictures of the 
Coste and Bellonte landing, widely 
used on newspaper front pages; first 
and exclusive pictures of the Argen- 
tine and Brazilian revolutions. In 
each case, there is a story behind the 
scenes. Initiative, courage and the 
world-wide facilities of the Asso- 
ciated Press played no small part in 
these triumphs. 

To one who not so very long ago 
published a country weekly with its 
attendant problems of irate subscrib- 
ers and a stubborn country Campbell 
press, this atmosphere of vibrant 
nervous tension and high-speed pro- 
duction seems all very, very strange. 
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Facts on Newspaper Salaries 
(Continued from page 8) 


week to $52.00, with an average of 
$90.00. Managing Editor, $100.00 to 
$55.00, with an average of $65.00. City 
Editor, $85.00 to $37.50, with an aver- 
age of $50.00. Telegraph Editor, 
$60.00 to $32.00, an average of $41.00. 
State Editor, $44.00 to $17.00, an aver- 
age of $36.00. Sports Editor, $45.00 to 
$25.00, an average of $35.00. Women’s 
Page, $42.50 to $20.00, an average of 
$26.00. The top Reporters ranged from 
$55.00 to $20.00, with an average of 
$35.00. 

The Foreman in the composing 
room ranged from $68.00 to $48.00, 
with an average of $55.00. The As- 
sistant Foreman, $55.00 to $13.00 less. 
Day scale ranged from $50.00 to 
$33.00, with an average of $40.00. 
Press Foreman, from $59.00 to $30.00, 
with an average of $47.00. Day scale, 
$49.00 to $20.00, with an average of 
$35.00. Mechanical Superintendent, 
from $62.50 to $42.00, average being 
$52.00. 


Group Four 


Papers with a circulation of 15,000 
to 20,000. 

The Advertising Managers’ salaries 
run from $125.00 to $48.06, with an 
average of $77.00. Top Salesmen, 
from $64.00 to $32.00, with an average 
of $50.00. 

Circulation Manager, from $65.00 to 
$40.00, with an average of $50.00. 

The only Editor reported in this 
classification received a salary of 
$100.00. Managing Editor, $60.00 to 
$50.00, with an average of $57.00. City 
Editor, from $64.00 to $42.00, the aver- 
age being $58.00. Telegraph Editor 
from $60.00 to $30.00, an average of 
$45.00. State Editor, from $50.00 to 
$30.00, with an average of $39.00. 
Sports Editor, from $55.00 to $30.00, 
with an average of $36.00. Women’s 
Page, from $30.00 to $13.75, with an 
average at $27.00. Top Reporters 
from a high of $50.00 to $20.00, the av- 
erage being $38.00. 

Composing Room Foreman from 
$75.00 to $42.00, with an average of 
$54.00. Day scale ranged from $46.00 
to $41.00 with an average of $43.00. 
Press Room Foremen draw from 
$60.00 to $42.50 with an average of 
$51.00. The scale from $46.00 to $38.00 


with an average of $42.00. Mechan-— 


ical Superintendent ranged from 
$63.37 to $44.00, with an average of 
$55.00. 


Group Five 


Papers with circulation of 20,000 up 
to 40,000. 
Advertising Managers’ salaries rang- 


ed from $100.00 to $60.00 with an av- 
erage of $80.00. Top Salesmen rang- 
ed from $75.00 to $40.00, average 
$55.00. 

Circulation Manager, 
$40.00, average $71.00. 

Editor ranged from $135.00 to 
$60.00, average $103.00. Managing 
Editor, $115.00 to $60.00, with an aver- 
age of $75.00. City Editor $70.00 to 
$40.00, with an average of $53.00. 
Telegraph Editor, $52.50 to $30.00, an 
average of $40.00. State Editor, 
$55.00 to $27.50, average of $38.00. 
Sports Editor, $48.00 to $20.00, with 
an average of $40.00. Women’s Page, 
$40.00 to $20.00, with an average be- 
ing $30.00. Top Reporters, $60.00 to 
$35.00, with an average of $46.00. 

Composing Room Foreman, $75.00 
to $50.00, with an average of $62.00. 
Day scale, $49.73 to $40.00, with an 
average of $47.00. Press Room Fore- 
man, $70.00 to $44.00, average of 
$58.00. Day scale $51.50 to $36.00, 
average of $42.40. Mechanical Super- 
intendent, $72.00 to $50.00, with an av- 
erage of $60.00. 


That New York Urge 


(Continued from page 11) 


$100.00 to 





ers assigned from the office, and only 
the most important centers by leg 
men. These men seldom write their 
stories, but phone them to rewrite 
men who do the actual writing. Oc- 
casionally the rewrite man covers a 
story by telephone. 

The morning paper pace is less 
hurried, and their covering of news 
more complete and more thorough. 
They have few editions, few depart- 
ments, and a high proportion of space 
to devote to news. 


UT if you must, come to New 

York. But come in a reasonably 
prosperous time, and come prepared 
‘o support yourself for the months 
that may elapse before you find a 
job. Come with five years of good 
experience tucked away, with the 
willingness to interview an almost 
endless procession of newspaper and 
magazine editors, and with a few 
ideas that might be turned into sale- 
able free-lance features in the mean- 
time. Come prepared to make con- 
tacts and acquaintances who can pass 
along information that sifts over the 
grapevine about jobs. Experience and 
ability count heavily, but most im- 
portant is the journalistic labor mar- 
ket at the time. 
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WHY - ¥ 





Does a leading Iowa publisher 
say— 
“T enjoy and profit 
by THE QuILL as 


much as any publi- 
cation that comes to 
my desk.’’? 
Does a prominent Oklahoma editor 
tell us— 

“T find many valu- 
able suggestions in 
every issue.”? 

Does a star metropolitan reporter 
comment thus: 

“THE QUILL con- 
tinues to become 
more interesting, 
with its discussions 
of topics of impor- 
tance to everyone in 
the profession.”’? 














Because ¥ ¥ 


THE Quit has the active, 
earnest support of newspaper 
and magazine writers, editors, 
and publishers. 


Its every issue is a terse, in- 
teresting presentation of 
timely thoughts from a di- 
versity of pens. 1 


Use the form below for your- 
self or friend, sending it with 
your remittance to 


THE QUILL 


836 Exchange Ave., Chicago 


1 Yr. $2.00 5 Yrs. $7.50 


Name 
Street 
City. 


State 
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VERNE MCKINNEY (Oregon State 
23), editor and publisher of the Hills- 
boro (Ore.) Argus, and PAUL FELTUS 
(Indiana Associate), editor of the Bloom- 
ington (Ind.) Star, are named on the 
fifth annual All-American weekly news- 
paper mythical eleven selected by John 
H. Casey, of the University of Okla- 
homa school of journalism. News 
coverage, editorial page and advertising 
are fundamental points in Casey’s se- 
lection. Feltus is given the “quarter- 
back” post while McKinney is placed at 
“right guard.” McKinney’s Hillsboro 
Argus received the plaudits of the Pa- 
cific Northwest last year when the 
weekly was declared winner of the 
statewide contest conducted by the 
University of Oregon chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity. ' << 


ART SUSOTT (Wisconsin ’29), city 
editor of the Athens (O.) Messenger 
and director of the journalism labora- 
tory of Ohio University, at Athens, is 
giving instruction in the reporting of 
public affairs, a course presented for the 
first time by the department of journal- 
ism at the Ohio institution. Coverage 
of important court trials and other 
events of general interest at the Athens 


county courthouse and Athens city 
hall will be included. 
* > * 


Installation by Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, of a 
chapter at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Tex., on January 13 
brought into being the forty-fourth ac- 
tive chapter of that organization. The 
installation was conducted by Walter R. 
Humphrey, editor, Temple (Tex.) Tele- 
gram and national secretary of Sigma 
Delta Chi. He was assisted by alumni 
members in Dallas and neighboring 
cities. - i a 


ELVIN J. AMUNDSON (North Dakota 
27) is on the advertising staff of Mont- 
gomery Ward Company, Chicago, Ill. 


LIEF FUGELSO (North Dakota ’27) is 
reporting for the Bismarck (N. D.) 
Capitol. 

. os * 

WILLIAM S. MOELLER (North Da- 
kota '28) is sports editor for the Bismarck 
(N. D.) Tribune. 

* * * 

ALLEN J. TENNY (Wisconsin °30) is 
with the Evening Times, Sayre, Penn- 
sylvania, as a reporter. 

* . - 

JOSEPH PERCIVAL BERG (Mar- 
quette '29) is with the publicity bureau 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Company in 
Milwaukee. 


FRED E. TARMAN (Oklahoma ’10) is 
editor of the Norman (Okla.) Transcript. 
* * ” 


JOSEPH GROESSEL (Marquette ’28) 
is editor of the Port Washington (Wis.) 
News. oe « 


J. ROBERT DeHAVEN (Wisconsin 
29) is employed by the Capital Times, 
Madison, Wis., in the radio department. 

” - ” 


JAMES STREBIG (Marquette °30) 
has been named state editor of the Ft. 
Wayne Journal Gazette. 

~ om 7 


FRANK L. VANDER HEIDEN (Mar- 
quette ’29) is superintendent of the 
Marquette University Press. 

od * * 


JOHN IMPOLA (Washington ’28) for- 
merly with the Palouse (Wash.) Republic 
and the Waterville Empire-Press is now 
working for the Pullman (Wash.) Herald. 


* * * 


IRWIN BLUMENFELD (Washington 
30) is reporting for the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 

” od ” 

ARCHIBALD DINGWALL (Washing- 
ton ’30) is publisher of the Burlington 
(Wash.) Journal. 


* * * 


KENNETH M. GOULD (Pittsburgh 
Associate) is now managing editor of 
The Scholastic Magazine. Gould was for- 
merly University Editor for the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


* * * 


ROBERT D. WERNER (Washington 
30) is now assistant editor of the Burley 
(Idaho) Bulletin. 


* * * 


GEORGE A. BENSON (North Dakota 
Associate) and formerly on the staff of 
the Fargo (N. D.) Forum was honored at 
a special Sigma Delta Chi banquet held 
November 11 in Grand Forks, N. D. 
Mr. Benson is now in Washington, D. C., 
as staff correspondent for the Minneap- 
olis Journal. SS a 


JOSEPH H. MADER, instructor in the 
North Dakota department of journalism, 
and ROSS PHIPPS, ’29, now telegraph 
editor on the Fargo Forum, made a long 
trip in Europe last summer. During their 
tour they visited practically every coun- 
try on the continent and the British 
Isles, also attending the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. 

* * oa 

EDWARD J. FRANTA (North Dakota 
’27) was the announcer for the stadium 
amplifying system at all home games of 
the University of North Dakota football 
team last fall. He is managing editor of 
the Cavalier County Republican, Lang- 
don, N. D. 


Members of the North Dakota chapter 
graduating with the class of ’30 and now 
holding active positions in the field are 
OSCAR BUTTEDAHL and CARLYLE 
MATHISON. The former is editing the 
Times, a weekly published at Fargo, 
N. D., while Mathison is on the staff of 
the Daily News of Moorhead, Minn. 


*- * * 


PAUL B. NELSON (Minnesota ’26) is 
director of information for The Travel 
Guild, Inc., 180 North Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago. Last summer was his 
fourth consecutive summer abroad spent 
in publicity and promotional work for 
The Travel Guild, International. 


MERRITT E. BENSON (Nebraska, 
ex. '26) has joined the sales promotion 
staff of The Travel Guild, Inc. Ben- 
son was formerly on the staff of the 
Nebraska State Journal and the Minne- 
apolis Tribune. During 1929-30, he was 
an instructor in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where he received 
his LL.B. last spring. 


> * * 


LESTER D. HAFEMEISTER (North- 
western ’28) is circulation manager of the 
Chicago Golfer and Country Club Re- 
view. — 


ARTHUR R. BROWN (Northwestern 
23) is associate editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness. aes 


CECIL J. PROUD (Northwestern ’28) 
is city editor of the Sturgis Journal. 
* * ” 


HARRY L. BARSANTEE (Wisconsin) 
of the publicity department of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, directed the pub- 
licity of the local Pittsburgh committee 
for the Nineteenth National Safety Con- 
gress held in Pittsburgh September 29 
to October3. . . 


CARL SANDQUIST, who was secre- 
tary of the University of Washington 
Alumni Association is now publisher of 
the Anacortes American, Washington. 


* * * 


BENNIE A. JOHNSON (North Dakota 
28) is now editor and publisher of the 
Tioga (N. D.) Gazette. 

* * > 

VICTOR R. ROSE (North Dakota ’28) 
is connected with the National City Bank 
in Brazil, being temporarily out of the 
field of journalism. 

* ~ . 

WESLEY C. MEYER (North Dakota 
29) is now assistant editor of the Detroit 
Lakes (Minn.) News-Tribune. 


7. *+ * 


RAY T. SALLBERG (North Dakota 
27) is taking graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 
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Trained Journalists Need Work! 


| If you can use a man now-- | 





IF you expect to have an opening-- 


IF you hear of an opening-- 


Notify the Personnel Bureau. 


Mergers, discontinuances and retrenchment programs on the part of news- 
papers and magazines have made a number of men with wide training and 
experience on editorial and business staffs available to you at this time. 





These men, together with others who have just completed their academic 
training in journalism and with those who are seeking a larger field as an out- ] 
d let for their endeavor, give prospective employers a wide range from which | 
to select their personnel. | 


These men are NOT seeking charity! They WANT WORK! They are 
prepared to demonstrate their ability and resourcefulness! 


Here is an exceptional opportunity for you to build up your staff and at the 
same time to be of service to Sigma Delta Chi. The services of the Personnel 
Bureau are free to employers! Write or wire your needs to— | 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


JOHN G. EARHART, Director 


} 836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
ees 


«PUTS THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE” 






































EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


' 
IN Appreciation by Mr. Harold B. Johnson, Editor, 
in the columns of the Watertown (N. Y,) Daily Times for 
Friday afternoon, January 9th, 1931 


“The Nation, Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard’s weekly, honors 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, weekly newspaper for all newspaper 
men, by mentioning it as entitled to first place for conspicuous serv- 
ice in its field during the year 1930. EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
is a liberal paper. It is not liberal in the sense that The Nation is 
liberal. The Nation is radical EDITOR & PUBLISHER navi- 
gates very skillfully between the Scylla of liberalism and the Charyb- 
dis of conservatism. It does not juggle; it does not trim. It 
throws dynamite on occasion. And it is a very valuable agency for 
keeping conditions from becoming static. 


‘Its editor is Mr. Marlen E. Pew, a man of long newspaper ex- 
perience, ripe in his opinions and sound in his judgments. Mr. 
Pew is a crisp writer and a clear thinker, but no one frightens him 
into being statically conservative. He shakes the pillars of society 
on occasion and he raises a tocsin note against the established order 
of things when he considers a warning desirable and necessary. He 
is a refreshing tonic for those daily workers in newspaper offices who 
see so much of the hush-hush attitude. He has made a great 
newspaper out of EDITOR & PUBLISHER, not because he is a 
radical for he is not, but because he speaks out and warns against 
those tendencies which threaten to make us as a people jell and 
solidify. 


‘Praise from Sir Hubert is praise indeed, and EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER must so consider it as coming from The Nation.” 


Any issue is easily worth the annual subscription price of $4 per year 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Fourth Estate 
Suite 1700 Times Bldg., Times Square, New York City 
Telephones: Bryant 3052-3-4-5-6 


